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The  first  question  up  for  consideration  today  is  about  the  younger 
generation  and  fresh  summer  foods.    Letters  on  this  subject  are  coming  in  thick 
and  fast.    Eor  example,  here's  a  long  one  from  a  listener  with  a  whole  string  of 
child  feeding  problems.     She  writes:   "We  have  some  young  children  from  the  city 
at  our  farm  this  summer.    As  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  I'm  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  foods  I  should  and  shouldn't  feed  my  young  guests  —  the  fresh  foods 
particularly.    We  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  —  berries,  cherries 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beans,  corn  and  so  on.     But  I  don't  know'whether 
all  these  are  good  for  youngsters.     I'm  wondering  if  they're  better  cooked  than 
raw.     I  also  wonder  whether  I  should  strain  or  chop  such  foods  instead  of  serving 
them  whole. "  s 


Well,  she  doesn't  say  how  old  the  children  in  question  are,  but  I  assume 
that  they  are  over  two  at  least.    So  I've  consulted  the  child  nutrition  people 
about  the  diet  of  children  from  two  to  six  —  and  particularly  about  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.    Here's  what  they  have  to  say.     They  hold  that  most 
fresh  foods  are  good  for  most  children.    Once  upon  a  time  wo  all  thoughTThat 
fruit  and  fresh  green  things  and  so  on  were  pleasant  but  rather  useless  foods 
more  appetizers  than  anything  else.    But  we've  changed  our  tune  since  we've  learn- 
ed more  about  nutrition.     We  know  now  that  children  need  these  foods  to  supply 
much-needed  minerals  like  iron  and  also  much-needed  vitamins.    We  know,  too", 
that  such  foods  help  give  variety  in  color  and  flavor  to  meals.     So  our  modern 
diet  plan  for  children  allows  at  least  two  servings  of  vegetables  each  day 
beside  potatoes.    And  it  includes  the  leafy  vegetables  in  particular.    N0  doubt 
you've  heard  that  thin  green  leaves  like  spinach,  green  lettuce,  ard  beet  and 
turnip  tops  are  richer  in  iron  and  in  some  of  the  vitamins  than  the  bleached 
leaves  of  lettuce  or  winter  cabbage.     Tomatoes,  green  beans,  green  peas, 
carrots  and  asparagus  are  on  the  list  of  the  most  useful  fresh  vegetables. 

We  used  to  think  such  foods  were  "more  digestible"  cooked  than  raw. 
Well,  cooking  certainly  does  break  down  fibers  that  are  likely  to  give  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  food  value,  you'll  eat  your 
fresh  foods  raw  —  or  at  least,  quickly  cooked.     Long  cooking  destroys  some  of 
the  vitamins  except  in  the  case  of  tomatoes.     So,  at  this  season,  with  garden 
foods  inexpensive  and  plentiful,  most  children  should  be  eating  at  least  one 
raw  vegetable  a  day  and  one  quickly  cooked  vegetable  —  more  if  your  budget 
allows  it.     If  you're  generous  with  leafy  vegetables  and  tomatoes,  the  children 
will  profit  by  it.     Children  enjoy  their  raw  carrots,  celery,  cabbage  and  so 
on  chopped,  mixed  with  butter  and  made  into  sandwiches.     They  also  like  to 
nibble  lettuce  and  carrot  sticks  out  of  hand.     Eating  rabbit-fashion  seems  to 
be  m  good  standing  with  modern  nutritionists. 
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Now  and  then,  you'll  find  that  tough  skins  bother  children.    For  example, 
many  small  digestions  have  trouble  with  fresh  corn.     Sometimes  children  also 
have  trouble  with  the  skins  of  beans  and  peas.     Generally,  with  children  under 
six,  you'll  be  wise  to  strain  corn. 

About  fruits.     Here  again  a  wide  variety  of  fresh  ripe  fruit,  both  raw 
and  cooked,  also  fruit  juices  are  good  for  children.     And  again,  stewing 
without  sugar  breaks  down  fibers,  but  cuts  down  food  value.     Babies  begin  very 
early  nowadays  to  take  orange  juice,  tomato  juice  and  prune  pulp.     Good  summer 
standbys  for  children  are  ripe  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
cherries  and  bananas.     But  be  sure  all  these  fruits  are  clean;  have  no  decayed 
spots;  and  are  entirely  ripe.     Sunny,  mellow,  p effect  fruits  are  the  ones  for 
the  youngsters.     They  can  have  a  good  deal  of  distress  with  fruits  that  aren't 
ripe  enough.     Sometimes  they'll  also  have  difficulty  with  tough  skins  on  fruit 
or  too  large  seeds  —  as  in  blackberries  or  grapes,  for  example.     You'll  find 
that  some  youngsters  have  to  have  their  fruits  cooked  or  strained  longer  than 
others.     Then  occasionally  a  child  may  have  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  (idio-syn- 
crasy)  for  one  special  food.     Some  can't  eat  strawberries;  others  can't  take 
watermelon.     But  you'll  soon  find  this  out.     In  general,  strained  and  stewed 
fruits  go  best  with  very  young  children.    And  older  children  can  take  any 
clean,  ripe,  perfect  fruit  which  hasn't  too  tough  seeds  or  skins.    Don't  add 
too  much  sugar  to  either  raw  or  cooked  fruits.     They  have  a  lot  of  natural 
sugar  of  their  own.    And  their  delicious  natural  flavor  deserves  cultivation. 

Well,  there' s  a  long  answer  to  a  long  question.    How  let' s  turn  to  some 
of  the  other  queries  on  hand. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  what  brown  rice  is  and 
whether  you  cook  it  in  a  different  way  from  white  rice.    Well,  you'll  find  the 
information  about  all  the  different  American  varieties  of  rice  in  the  new 
rice  leaflet.    Here's  what  the  leaflet  has  to  say  about  brown  rice.    Brown  rice 
is  the  whole  kernal  of  rough  rice  or  paddy  with  the  outer  husk  removed. 
(White  rice  is  this  same  kernel  with  some  further  milling. )    Brown  rice  has 
higher  food  value  and  more  flavor  than  white  because  it  still  has  its  bran 
and  germ  portions.    But  because  it  contains  more  fat,  it  doesn't  keep  as  well 
as  white  rice.     The  fat  makes  it  more  likely  to  became  rancid  and  infested 
with  insects. 

About  cooking  brown  rice           You  boil  it  just  as  you  do  white  rice  except 

that  after  about  thirty  minutes  of  gentle  boiling,  you  cover  and  simmer  it 
until  it  is  cooked  through  and  has  absorbed  all  the  water.     Brown  rice  doesn't 
become  sticky  as  white  rice  does. 

How,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  rice  leaflet,  write  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  Leaflet  No.  112.  The 
title  is  "Cooking  American  Varieties  of  Rice."    This  leaflet  is  free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 


